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POLITE LITERATURE. 








FROM THE PORTICO. 


CHARACTER OF WALTER SCOTT, 
“Tis not the seraph bard that sings, 


And soars to heaven on Homer's wings.” 


Tr has beer our felicity or misfortune, as the 
world may choose to decide, to have invariably 
dissented from the popular judgment, and differed 
from the prevailing taste. in estimating the merits, 
and applauding the beauties of the —_ works of 
Walter Scott. In thus departing trom the beaten 
track of opinion, and remaining silent amidst the 
general 2 oe of admiration, we have neither 
been prompted by the pride of singularity, nor 
influenced by the vanity of superiour penetration. 
The impression was origirally such, as instinct 
receives from unpleasing objects. We perused 
his “ Marmion,” under a total ignorance of the 
powers of the poet, and with a confident expecta- 
tion, and a sincere desire of being delighted with 
the poem. From some parts, we felt the glow of 
rapture, which the magic of genius can so easily 
kindle in the mind; bet from the general mass, 
we derived no pleasure. It gradually tired on the 
mind. Uniform barbarity, only distinguished by 
crime, and unvaried superstition pr@ne to the black- 
est bigotry, as they stripped the story in which 
they predominated, of its brightest charm, soon 
relaxed attention, and failed to impart satisfac- 
ticn. The poet appeared to descend to the bar- 
barbus level of the times, and the harsh features of 
the manners, that he described. His sentimenis 
became uniform, and his images alike; the tumult 
of conflict was mistaken for elevation of fancy, 
and the gloom of ignorance or passion, was ire- 
quentlv intended to produce the effect, and be re- 
eeived as the genuine picture of sublimity. In 
the last place, the measure of his verse grew tire- 
some: and we concluded * Marmion,” with the 
expression of a wish for more poetry and less 
rhyme, and with a conviction of the genius of the 
author, of his bad taste, and of his having made an 
ill choice of a subject for the display of his powers, 
and the perpetuation of his fame, 


A slight acquaintance with this celebrated poet, 
did not however, induce us to abandon him, with 
the precipitancy of disgust. ‘The glimmering of 
a that occasionally shone throughout the per- 

ormance, excited our curiosity, and gained on the 
affections. Walling to jndge with candour, and 
eager to see more of his productions, his * Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” attracted my attention ; but I 
found my previous sentiments fully confirmed, 
without feeling an equal portion of, pleasure, to 
compensate the labour of perusal. In this work, 
the evidence of his bad taste was still more com- 
lete. An acquaintance with his more recent 
productions, did not remove the unfavourable im- 
pressions so deliberately formed, and so firmly 
corroborated, 


Such was the simple process of a singular opin- 
ion. The world admired, applauded and caressed 
him; the critics tolerated what they could not 
overthrow, and the popular tide of pleasure swell- 
ed to a stream, that swept away every vestige of 
taste, judgment and reason. By repeated exam- 
inations of my judgment, I have only become con- 
firmed in its correctness, and determined in its 
defence. By inviting discussion, I am willing to 
consider opposite opinions, to which I can never 
become a convert; and refer it for a final. deci- 
sion, to the supreme verdict of posterity ; by whose 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ABE WE.”’ 


neglect or regard, Mr. Scott must be tried, and 
ae or condemned. 

one can withhold the praise of ability from 
Mr. Scott ; the natural aighande of his mind, the 
fervency of his imagination, the vigour of his judg- 
ment, and the fertility of his invention, always 
bold, daring and novel in its designs, command 
our esteem, even in the perversions to which they 
give birth. As we allow him the power necessary 
to beget excellence, and refine barbarity; it re- 
mains, that we should explain the reasons, that 
obstruct his accomplishment of perfection, and 
display the causes. that clog his genius with the 
weight of imperfection. ‘To allege so serious a 
charge without adducing the proof, is an aspersion, 
of which I am not willing to be supposed guilty. 

By a rash desire of indiscriminate novelty, Scott 
has been driven to the absurd fictions and barba- 
rous events of the middle ages, for subjects on 
which to exercise his powers, without considering 
whether they were adequate to his genius, or 
worthy of embellishment. Unhappily for the po- 
et, and the gge whose taste he has corrupted. the 
subjects le selected partovk so largely of the bar- 
barism and absurdity, incident to the times which 
produced them, that they fell below his own pow- 
ers, and failed to reward the labour, that was con- 
sequently lost in adapting them to poetry. The 
genius of the Bard being compelled to stoop to the 
nature for his materials, he soon became divested 
of all those nobler emotions of refined knowledge. 
peculiar to the present age; he contemplated ab- 
surdity without disgust; adorned superstition in 
the brightest colours of fancy, that cherished de- 
furmity, at which reason revolted; he aggravated 
ferosity with needless horror; and displayed ig- 
norance with ridiculous precision, and contempti- 
bie parade. By such impradent arts, he contract- 
ed the faults that he portrayed; and instead of 
rendering his story more interesting and agreeable, 
by softening the defects of antiquity, with the 
beauties of recent refinement, he clouded his own 
fancy, and impaired his works, by passionately 
embracing the most repugnant qualities of those 
remote ages. 

The force of this mischievous admiration for 
barbarous peculiarities, also induced him to adopt 
a method of versification destitute of elegance, and 
incompatible with harmony and vigour, majesty or 
grace. No English poem of considerable length 
can please long, that is not written in the heroic 
measure. The style of ancient ballads, the off- 
spring of rude invention, is ill fitted to delight the 
fastidious taste of modern readers, or to narrate 
without becoming tedious, a connected series of 
cowplicated actions. Scott is most admired in 
those pieces, in which he has followed the English 
heroic of ten syllables ; and I believe his other po- 
ems are never perused the second time, by Vis 
most devoted admirers and strenuous supporters. 
What is so soon forgotten or generaily Rueben, 
can possess no standard excellence or superiour 
charms ; but must be recowmended to attention, 
for the moment, by the glare of novelty,and the 
aid of adventitious emvellishments ; [ inedn those 
embellishments, that are independent of siy'c, and 
that appeal to the passions for a favourable recep- 
tion. 

To deny him great copiousness of fancy, would 
be unjust; but he seems too prolific te alluw of 
discrimination ; his store of images is exhaustless, 
but they are not always such as a correct taste can 
admire, or a judicious poet would make use of. He 
writes much, and yet his great resources always 
keep him from being tiresome ; his variety is end- 
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less, but his variations are not always happy or 
beautiful ; he is capable of harmony, and yet he is 
frequently harsh and rugged; always a master of 
the pathetic, he is not equally successful in the 
sublime, in attempting which he too often degener- 
In depicting bad characters and 
horrid scenes, he is without a rival ; but | am not 
disposed to infer unfavourable qualities from his 
failure in opposite tasks. } t 

When Scott adopts the measure of eight feet, 
he dwindles to the pigmy gingle of a rhymester, 
and scarcely avoids the contempt of a manly and 
full grown taste, formed on the classic models of 
English poets. This limited measure does not af 
ford room for bold expression; the rhyme too of- 
ten breaks in upon the sense, and tires the ear by 
satiety of music. No measure is so suitable to 
narrative as the heroic ; and Scott, as well as ev- 
ery other poet, pleases most, when he adopts this 
old-fashioned strain. 

For the sam@reason, the stanza of Spencer is 
chjectionable ; as well as all those irregular meas 
ures occasionally used by Mr. Scott. There is 
too much sound between the sense, and frequently 
tuo great a space between the sound; and I aim 
convinced that the sooner our fashionable poets 
renounce these redundant trappings of rhyme, the 
sooner will they attain that immortality, for which 
they tune their notes, and exercise their genius. 
Subjects remote from familiar incideuts and daily 
passions, can never live in the minds of posterity ; 
their novelty may at first procure them celebrity, 
but when the curiosity of the moment has been sat- 
isfied, they will be given to oblivion, and never 
revived again for repeated pleasure, amusement or 
1ustruction. 

The poems which are so easily wrought by Mr. 
Scott, that they seem to spring up from the force 
of magic, rather than the toil of industry, are call- 
ed in the phrase of the day, the Idyllic epopee. 
These are, strictly speaking, nothing more than 
novels arrayed in the robe of poetry, and sweeten- 
ed by the gingle of rhyme. As such, they séem 
mostly doomed to an ephemeral existence. from 
which nothing can rescue them, for the inheriins ce 
of fame, but the superiour taste of predominaat 
genius, steady to the principles of nature, and op- 
posed to the innovations of caprice. ‘The works 
of a Byron may extort admiration, and transmit 
him to Coomaphdinns but the herd of those produc- 
tions, which emanate from the perverted minds of 
Scott, Southey, Bowles and Lewis, must inevi- 
tably perish with the season, that beheld their 
maturity, and resounded with their applause ; 
whose ashes even when trodden on by envy, 
fail to emit a spark, and whose grave is not be- 
decked by a single blossom of natural poetry, that 
can flourish in perennial bloom, and outlive the 
vicissitudes of ages, and the tempests of criticism. 

A better illustration cannot easily be given of the 
true character of his poems, than by placing them 
in dirett opposition to those of Goldsmith, Thomp- 
‘The latter are the bards of na- 
ture, who paint the feelings ef the heart, under the 
influence of probable circumstances, and the con- 
troul of common passions. Scott is the poet of 
preternatural appearances or marvellous events, 
ever on the watch for monstrous prodigies, en- 
chantment, magic and superstition ; every thing 
out of the order of nature delights his fancy, and 
sets his pen in motion; while he overlooks or des- 
pises every attracting emotion of the heart, chaste 
sentiment, or obvious image. As his pictures, 
therefore, are not copies from nature, nor his 
sceues in uaison with the cuLwuon emetious of the 
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breast, he can only hope to be admired, while cu- 
riosity is fresh, and wonder stil] gaping with sur- 
prise: he cannot presume to awaken the sympa- 
thies of the heart, through endless generations. and 
build a secure fame upon the common principles 
of human nature, and the ordinary incidents of 
human life; he must attend to the elegant embel- 
lishment of his topic, as well as the strong interest 
it excites, by affecting our mest vivid passions. 

I have been thus incited, to expose some of the 
errors of Scott, errors into which he has been se- 
duced by a romantic imagination, an impatient 
ambition, and an eagerness after novelty, by the 
pernicious influence which the celebrity of his 
writings has exercised over the purity of our taste. 
Scott will be imitated long after he has ceased to 
be read ; and perhaps there cannot exist a strong- 
er proof of his want of standard merit, and his 
departure from the track of nature, than the facil- 
ity and success of such imitat+ns. The sudden 
neglect into which he has already fallen in this 
country, is not a slight corroboration of the above 
remarks ; nor an unfaithful token of the judgment 
. of posterity. Yet every mind of sensibility must 
contemplate with sorrow, the fruitless labours of 
perverted genius; and indulge in the hope, that a 
poet of woh vigourous powers will yet retrieve his 
reputation, and establish his renown, by the splen- 
did production of a standard work, free from the 
blemishes that now deform and disgrace his mind. 
We wish to see him become peffect, as well as 
popular; solid as well as brilliant, and durable as 
well as modish ; we wish to see him so reformed, 
that 

“‘ Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings, 

All rxptur’d listen, as he raptur’d sings. 
Sweetness and strength his book and lays employ, 
Greet smiles with smiles, and ev’ry joy with joy.” 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER.....Wo. XU. 


Ovr good or evil opinions of mankind and human life, 
arise more from the temper of our own minds, than the 
conduct of others; and although we frequently meet 
with those, whose passions are ungoverned, tempers un- 
broken, minds unimproved, and by running wild in the 
garden of life, generate many weeds, and few flowers or 
valuable fruits; though here and there are found some 
disturbers of our repose, by petulence and uncongeniality 
of disposition, thwarting our pleasures or crossing our pur- 
suits, still if we are but willing to believe it, those of the op- 
posite description predominate. Who can look around 
him and find no one to admire, no philanthropist, whose 
delight is the good of others, no disinterested lover and 
follower of virtue’s precepts’? Or, I should rather say, 
who can cast his eyes around him, and not behold many 
of this excellent class ? matiy of whom he is proud to 
say—he is my friend, my neighbour, my countryman, my 
fellow being! Shew me this libeller of mankind, and I 
will shew you one whose temper is soured by disappoint- 
ment, whose misfortunes have given him a disgust for the 
world, because, perhaps, he has had some storm of adver- 
sity to encounter, or has been deceived by a single friend. 
This is an erroneous standard, which we should beware 
of making the criterion of our opinions, as a just obser- 
yation will convince us of its fallacy. ? 

Man is undoubtedly prone to error; but where is he 
whose good deeds do not overbalance his evil actions? 
There may be many ; the misanthrope may point to some 
few, who have disgraced their species, and say, “ what 
good has this man ever done ?” Let me conjure you, my 
good sir, to see the whole picture, before you come toa 
determination. Although it cannot be denied, that such 
may be found, we may deceive ourselves by judging from 
externals. A man’s good deeds are less known than his 
wicked*ones ; for as se/f reigns predominant in every 
breast, we feel a kind of triumph in proclaiming disgrace. 
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ful actions, by which we seem to soar to a more elevated 
rank, and shew the world how much we are above them. 
But at the same time, and from the samé cause, if we do not 
suppress their publicity, we are too apt to let the worthy 
acts of those hink base, sink into oblivion, and not 
cast them into the scale opposing their general charac- 
ter, notwithstanding there is so much need of it. Would 
that man could see in those around him, his brethren, as 
they really are! Could feel for others that spirit of par- 
tiality, that willingness to extenuate, that charitable read- 
iness to apologize for, and excuse the weakness and faults 
of every one, which are so ready when self is concerned. 
How greatly would the quantity of contentment, if not of 
happiness, be increased ! We should then be ready to ac- 
knowledge, and it would be granted with the joy of con- 
viction, that it were only requisite to view man in his 
real light, to say—how vicious soever he may be, virtue 
still prevails. 
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THE ORATORIOS. 
Messrs. Enirors, 


Tue late performances of the Oratorios of the “ Messi- 
ah” and “ Creation,” by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
having afforded the lovers of harmony an unusual musical 
treat, a few remarks upon the science may not be deemed 
irrelevant at the present moment. 

Of the effect which music produces, it is generally allow- 
ed that there is none so sublime as the Sucred Oratorio. 
The wondertul conceptions of Haydn, with the exquisite 
genius ef Handel, have left to posterity such proofs of 
their talents as must immortalize their names. It is a 
subject worthy of remark, that the ease with which mere 
pretenders to knowledge in music, palm themselves upon 
the public, is not a matter of wonder, in a country where 
the study of that science is not cherished in our public 
seminaries, and where the means of forming a correct taste 
is beyond our reach: It must be obvious to all, that the 
principal reasons why so little improvement has been 
made in church music ia this country, is the deficiency of 
the means to obtain a knowledge of its more refined prin- 
ciples ; and it remains to be accounted for, why a science 
so intimately interwoven with the best propensities of our 
nature, should be totally excluded from our colleges, es. 
pecially as it is principally owing to this exclusion, that 
the profession of sacred music has not taken that respec. 
table rank, which it Ceserves to hold. Our composers of 
sacred music, whose crude productions have excited the 
sneer of European professors, have manifested sufficient 
genius to have made respectable advances, if they had 
possessed the ;peans of acquiring a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, and of hearing and performing such music as would 
have a tendency to cultivate their taste. If such music 
and only such as would stand the test of criticism, should 
be used in our churches, and proper pains taken to have 
it well performed, the attention of people of taste would 
be arrested by the improvement. 

To effectuate the foregoing purposes has been the ob- 
ject of an Institution, which is formed upon a liberal 
and extensive basis; and it is a source of much satis- 
faction to observe the spirit of improvement evidently 
manifested through the exertions of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. 

Experience has shewn that in associations for these pur- 
poses, diversity of views, opinions and taste, have and will 
continue to prevent some of the benefits expected to be 
obtained. Where vulgar taste predominates, and where 
jealousies are entertaned, it is difficult to make rapid im. 
provements. To obviate these impediments it was necessa- 
ry to concentrate the talents of all those who were disposed 
to promote the improvement of sacred music. A gentle- 
man was selected to preside at the head of this Institution, 
whose genius, taste and judgment, cannot be called in 
question. The Handel and Haydn Society have met 
with that very liberal patronage from people of piety, taste 
and discrimination, to which its respectable character en- 
titles it. Its performances have given much satisfaction, 





and it is hoped its exertions to improve the taste for sa- 
cred .music in this metropolis will continue, and meet 
with that countenance and support, which an enlightened 
and liberal public are ever ready to bestow updh acknowl. — 
edged merit and useful improvements. 





THE YRAR 1816. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH “ ANNALES,” 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Tux year just ended has been the first of the general 
repose of Europe, after 25 years of wars and revolutions. 
Each nation has been occupied in healing the wounds oc- 
casioned by these long scourges, and several have been 
wise enough to endeavour to prevent a reoccurrence of 
those disasters. Fixed forms of government, indepen- 
dent of the caprices or passions of rulers, and of the pre- 
terfsions of those ruled, having appeared to be one of the 
first preventives against disorder; the constitutional 
and representative system has been successfully adopted 
and put in execution by several sovereigns. Others, 
thinking the time has not yet come to introduce this in. 
novation into their ancient laws, still hesitate to follow 
this example. But it appears wherever civilization is far 
advanced, that new institutions have become necessary ; 
and it is probable that every European nation will finally 
solicit them. Next to the cares of. consolidating govern- 
ment, finances have most occupied the different states 
this year, each endeavouring to make them flourish by 
introducing the meliorations taught by the experience of 
late years. All people turn their attention to natural in- 
dustry, and almost all of them have thought it their duty 
to encourage it by prohibitive laws against foreign com- 
merce. Unfortunately these species of repris:ls every 
where exercisedygestore nations to nearly the sume posi- 
tion, that they were in when commerce was every where 
free, and there scarcely remains any other vent for their 
merchandize, than distant countries where custom houses 
are yet unknown. We do not see, at least in Europe, 
what commerce of importance people can hencefort!y 
carry on with each other unless reciprocal conventions be 
adopted. They must therefore, from necessity, direct 
their views to the other parts of the world, particularly 
toward those countries, where the wants of civilized peo- 
ple begin to be felt, and where they possess the precious 
metals or useful productions; and this circumstance will 
probably in afew years change commercial relations. 
Navigation must become more and more important, since 
it must be the principal conveyance for the transportation 
and vent of European produce and industry. 

Two new inventions, Steam-boats and Gas-lights, which 
this year have gained much favour in Europe, cannot fail 
of being profitable to the art of exploring mines. Every 
state will cause their soil to be searched to discover the 
matter necessary for those two objects. Sea-coal, so 
abundant in many countries, will become a new source 
of wealth; we have heretofore been ignorant of the value 
and importance of it. The exploring of this mineral will 
withdraw many countries from their dependance on ,oth- 
ers, and likewise contribute to change commercial rela- 
tions. y 

Europe in general, presents at the end of this year, the 
most satisfactory prospect ; all nations tired of ‘war,.and 
incapable besides of defraying the expenses of new cam- 
paigns, are fortunately obliged to return to the peaceful 
arts, and to employ themselves in repairing the immense 
damages they have sustained. All of them having suf- 
fered by combats, they have learnt the more to cherish 
their repose, and to respect that of their neighbours. ’ 


CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 





THE REPRIEVED MALEFACTOR. 

Tux tolling of the dreadful bell, summoning the miser- 
able to pay their forfeited lives to the injured laws of their 
country, awoke Henry from the first sleep he bad fallen 
into, since he entered the walls of a dismal prison. 
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Henry bad bee. a merehant, and married the beautiful 
Eliza in the midst of affluence ; but the capture of our 
West India fleet in the late American war, was the first 
stroke his house received. | His creditors, from the nature 
of the loss, were for some time merciful; but to satisfy 
some pamial demands, he entered into a dishonourable 
treaty, whicy being discovered, Henry was thrown into a 
loathsome goal. He had offended against the laws, and 
was condemned to die. 

Eliza possessed Roman virtues. She would not quit his 
sile, and with her infant son, she preferred chasing away 
his melancholy in a dungeon, to her father’s house, which 
was still open to receive her. Their hopes of a reprieve 
from day to day, had fled; but not before the death-war- 
rant arrived. Grief overpowering all other senses, Sleep, 
the balmy charmer of the woes of humanity, in pity to 
their miseries, extended her silken embraces over them, 
and beguiled the time they had appropriated for prayer ; 
and Fliza, with the infant, still continued under her in- 
fluence. 

«Father of mercies,” exclaimed Henry, “ lend thine 
ear toa supplicating penitent. Give attention to my short 
prayer. Grant me forgiveness, endue me with fortitude 
to appear before thee : and, O God! extend thy mercies to 
this injured, this best of thy servants, on whom I have 
entailed undeserved heartfeit woe. Chase not sleep from 
her, till Tam dead.” 

The keeper interrupted his devotion, by warning him 
to his fate.—« If there be mercy in you,’’ replied Henry, 
“make no noise, for I would not have my dear wite and 
child awaked till I am no more.” 

He wept—even he, who was inured to misery--He, 
who with apathy had till now looked upon distress, shed 
tears at Nenry’s request—Nature, for once predominated 
in a gaoler. 

At this instant the child cried! “ O. Heavens,” said 
Henry, “I am too guilty to have my prayer heard !” He 
took up his infant, and fortunately hushed it again to rest, 
while the gaoler stood petrified with grief and astonish- 
ment. \At last he thus broke out—* This is too much, 
my heart bleeds for you, I would I had not seen this day.” 
—*« What do I hear?” replied Henry. “Is this an an. 
gel, in the garb of my keeper ? Thou art indged unfit for 
thy office—This is more than I was prepared to hear— 
Hence, and let me be conducted to my fate. 

These words awoke the unhappy Eliza; who, with ea- 
gerness to atone for lost time, began to appropriate the 
few mcinents left, in supplicating for her husband’s salva- 
tion. 

Side by side the unhappy couple prayed, as the Ordi- 
nary-advanced to the dismal cell—They were too intent 
on their devotion to observe him. The holy man came 
with more comfort than what his function alone could 
administer. It was a reprieve, but with caution he com- 
municated the glad tiding to the loving but hapless pair. 

The effect it had on them was too affecting to be ex- 
pressed. Henry’s senses were overpowered, while Eliza 
became frantic with joy—She ran to the man of God, then 
w her child, ere she perceived her husband apparently 
lifeless. He soon inhaled life, from her tender kisses, 
while the humane gaoler gladlv knocked off his fetters.— 

Eng. Magazine. 





2 
EXPEDITIOUS PAINTINGS. 

Paris among other novelties, has ly bosted of a 
most expeditious painter. The rapidity of his pencil 
is really astonishing. He paints a portrait in water col- 
ours in two hor ive him three hours he will finish 
one in.oils, He will complete a profile in a quarter of an 
hour, and a slight sketch ina minute. The ladies of fash- 
40n visit him with their families at ten in the morning and 

with them to dinner finished portraits. 
=e 


SUICIDE. 


A scorpion, when he finds himself inelosed, and 
ho way left to escape, will bend his tail round, and 
ig himself th the head; and it is re- 
ble, that this is the only animal in the crea- 
on, man excepted, that can be made to commit 
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- MONITORIAL. 


HAPPINESS, 

Aut sensual pleasure is a relative thing. That which 
is luxury to him, to whom it is new, is none fo them, to 
whom it is familiar. The continual recurrence of them, 
reduces the highest ranks of sensual gratification toa 
level with the iowest. He who is in possession of an 
easy sufficiency, and capable of commanding a series of 
plain and humble pleasures, indulges a groundless envy, 
when he suffers it to be excited by the higher, but the 
habitual, indulgences of persons in superiour stations. 
The enjoyments to which he looks up, are not superiour 
to his own. 

There are those, whose appetites are courted by more 
costly provision than his; whose senses are excited by 
more stimulating entertainments, and soothed by smooth- 
¢r accommodations; whose days are spent in more ex, 
pensive amusements, and whose nights are passed upon 
softer pillows: but he who “fares sumptuously every day,” 
sits down to no sweeter feasts than he; he, whose delight 
is daily stirred up by mere pungent excitements, is no more 
animated by them, than he is by his cheaper and soberer 
pastime ; and he, whose love of ease is lulled in a down- 
ier lap, whose situation is covered in every part of it with 
cushion, and lined all over with pillow, enjoys not a more 
delicious recompense, even upon the supposition of his 
mixing along with it the labour, of some kind or other, 
which is necessary to render rest delightful, than belongs 
to his hour of repose, in his less silken seat. Continual 
repetition wears away the exquisiteness of all sensual 
pleasures, and gradually dulls the most lively delights 
into fiat and insipid sensations. That landscape which 
fills the travelier with rapture, is regarded with indiffer- 
ence by him, who sees it every day from his window. 
The sweetest sounds that art can combine, lose much of 
their effect upon an ear, that is perpetually listening to 
melody. The most costly luxuries that can load the 
boards of opulence, are but bread to him, who makes his 
daily meal upon them. The cordial that exhilarates the 
sober, is but “a cup of cold water” to one who is accus- 
tomed to the draught ofintemperance. The rilliant lus- 
tres, that illuminate the house of public amusement, are 
no more than sober day-light to him who passes all his 
evenings there. And the softest couch, into which lan- 
gour ever sunk, is only a seat to them, who never reclin- 
upon one less soft. When custom has made them nec- 
essary, the highest order of sensual pleasures communicate 
no higher satisfaction, than the supply of her necessary 
wants affords to simple nature. And let me be allowed 
to stop one moment to remark, how much are they ex- 
posed to pain in this world of change, to whem the de- 
privation of luxury were the horror o? famine ; exclusion 
from gay assemblies, the dreariness of solitude; the so- 
berness of domestic society, the gloom of imprisonment ; 
the loss of soft clothing, the misery of nakedness ; and the 
reduction of elegant life’s redundant conveniences, the 
bare condition of savage and unaccomodated man ! 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1817. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

London dates to Feb. 7, are received by the way of N. 
York. The papers contain the Prince Regent’s Speech. 
On the return of his Royal Highness from the House of 
Lords, a mob was assembled, and one of the glasses of 
his carriage was broken, apparently by bullets, though 
n@ explosion was heard. Stones were thrown against the 





other glass, and lord J. Murray was wounded. A reward 
of 1000/. has been offered for the perpetrators of this out- 
rage on the Prince Regent. 

DOMESTIC. 


The Election.—On Monday last, the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts gave in their votes for Governor, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, Counsellors and Senators for the ensuing political 
year. Returns have been received from 238 towns; in 
which Gov. Baooxs has 31,305,—Gen. Dransoun 22,028, 


—gain in favour of the present Chief Magistrate, 3,688, 
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General Miller has resumed his command of this 
District. 

An attempt has been made in Baltimore to poison a 
Mr. Weise and his family, by a black domestic ;—a child 
has died. 

Locusts.—The present year is said to be the regular 
period for the visitation of that destructive insect the Lo- 
cust. Farmers are advised to refrain from pruning their 
orchards this year, as a superfluity of boughs will lessen 
the destruction they will commit, by scattering ther 
venom. 








We are happy to learn that the officers of Justice have 
discovered and apprehended Levi Ellis, abundantly prov- 
ed at the examination to be the person who committed 
burglary in the Hea. John Davis’ house, and stole his sil- 
ver plate, last January. Also, that Cornelius Smith, of 
Vermont, and Vathaniel Gerry, of Charlestow .. were ap- 
prehended in this town on Wednesday last, and large 
sums of counterfeit bank bills found upon them, viz. up- 
wards of two thousand dollars, specimens of which may 
be seen at Gilbert & Dean’s Exchange Office. Filis, 
Smith and Gerry, were committed for trial by S. D 
Parker. 

On Wednesday morning last, the body of a female in- 
fant, apparently but a few hours old, was found in the 
dock, near the Glass House, wrapped up in a towel, with 
the initials J. J. M. No. 5, marked thereon. A Coroner’s 
Jury was called to sit o'. the body. 








Taeatre.—On Monday evening, Town and Country— 
The Forest of Bondy, and other entertainments,—for the 
Benefit of Mr. Dickson, being his last appearance upon 
the Stage. 


Mr. Dickson’s Benefit—We hope the Theatre will be 
fully attended on Monday evening. It is the last time the 
public will have an opportunity to pay a just tybute to an 
actor, in whose performances it has often delighted. 


——————— aD 


eee 
MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Henry Oliver, to Miss Jane Cooper— 
On Monday evening, Rev. Samuel H. Cox, of Mendham, 
(N. J.) to Miss Abiah H. Cleveland—Mr; Augustus Reed, 
to Miss Lydia Walcott—Mr. Edward Stevens, to Mrs. 
Martha Kent. 

In Dighton, 3d inst. Mr. David Andrews, merchant of 
this town, to Miss Elizabeth Andrews.—In Roxbury, on 
Thursday Evening, Mr. Augustus Perrin, of this town, to 
Miss Harriet Childs, 








DEATHS. 


In this town, On Saturday last, George W. Ranson, son 
of Mr. George W. Ranson, aged 4—Mrs. Sarah, wife of 
Mr. Timothy Warren, aged 62—On Sunday, Mrs. Sarah 
Frazicr, aged 90—Mrs. Hannah, wife of Samuel Smith, 
Esq. aged 62—Mr. Rufus Cutlar, aj +1 37—Caleb Bing- 
ham, Esq. aged 60—On Monday, Eliza West, youngest 
child of Mr. Jacob Farnsworth, aged thirteen months— 
On Tuesday, Mr. Samuel Moore, aged 48—Eliza, dausch- 
ter of Mr. N iel Francis, aged 4.—On Wednesday, 
Nathaniel Gré@mough, Esq. Secretary to the Board .ot 
Health, aged 67—Mrs. Sarah Shed, aged S2—Martha, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Cowan, aged 15 months—Mr-. Jon- 
athan Bixby, aged 48—Mr. Alpheus Dunham, aged 44. 

At Hanover, (N. H.) Rev. Dr. Wheelock, President of 
Dartmouth College. 

In Gibraltar, Dr. Charles Dix, aged 30, son of Mr. Joel 
Dix, of this town—At the Ha\ana, Capt. Melzar Joy, of 
this town, aged 59. 


At sea, Nov. 25, Mr. Srerar~ Resssct Gorr, aged 24. 
A correspondent has furn‘shed the following lines to his 
memory. 

How frail is life, how soon ’tis fled! 

How soon we’re number’d with the dead ! 

Today, in youthful bloom appear, 

Tomorrow-—claim sweet fridndship’s tear ! 

Again has sped death’s weapon forth, 

And laid in dust high valued worth ; 

Gorr now has fell in youthful bloom, 

And sheeps within 2 wat’ry tomb. 

Ia him the virtues all combin’d 

To grace his heart, adorn his mind ; 

While enterprise bore pow’rful sway, 

Inteliigence and truth beam’d Aan his way, 
To relatives immers’d in grief, 

Remembrance offers sweet relief ; 

And friendship dear, though drench’d in woe, 

Assur’d he’s blest, its tears forego ; 

For sweet religion poituts above, 

Where all is happiness and love! 

Dear youth, farewell! thy worth demands 

A richer tribute from our hands, 

But silence here will better show, 


How great our loss—how deep our woe. Pi. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGTNAL.) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST...Vo. LX. 
ELFGY, 





On visiting “The Bower,” a weil known Retreat near 


Dorchester. 
An! why, Neponset! wave thy trees 
With murmuring sweep unknown before ? 
Why lone and silent are thy bow’rs, 
Where pleasure gamboll’d oft of yore ? 
Why glides along thy placid stream, 
Unnotic’d in its course serene, 
Save when some lover lingers there 
Upon thy mossy banks of green ? 
Why spreads the thrush his active wing, 
And darts his meteor-flight along, 
When foot-step near his still retreat, 
Disturbs his ever-varied song ? 
Why springs the herbage in that walk, 
Where once thy daughters daily rang’d ? 
What potent sprite the scen¢ commands, 
So greatly and so sadly chang’d? 


Doth spring with rosy, verdant hand, 
Forbear to touch thy landscape fair ? 
Reign winter’s dreary emblems still, 
In tree and shrub, and hillock bare? 
Or doth the reptile, sun-drawn forth, 
Deter thy feet from pleasure’s walk ? 
Or Jat.ger from a secret foe, 
Desire’s resistless impulse mock ? 
Oh! nought of these our ramblings check, 
No pigmy cause could e’er repress 
Our longings to explore that bow’r, 
Where dwelt the goddess Happiness. 
For still young spring delights to dwell 
Amidst these twining promenades , 
Nor danger ever dare intrude 
Upon these consecrated glades, 
But mem’ry friendless to the heart, 
From grief and sorrow swelling high, 
Forbids those scenes of former joy, 
Our constant rolling tears to dry. 


For here the pride of beauty’s throng, 
The boast of virtue’s train divine, 
The gentle love’s most favour’d nymph, 
And spotless truth’s sweet child benign, 
Once trill’d her song the woods atfiong. 
Such the harmonic strains she sung, 
With music’s sweetest, clearest voice, 
The feather’d warblers hush’d each note, 
As on the ambient air they float, 
Suspended o’er in trembling poise. 
These joys are fled! that tongue is mute, 
Or rais’d to nobler themes on high! 
And can transitions sad as these, 
E’er pass unfelt, unheeded by ? 
The mind must fail, the spirit fly, 
Ere fr'endship’s heart can be the same ; 
Ere you, ye shades ! can bliss bestow, 
Or pleasure, this, her temple claim. 
—— 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO—“NO MATTER WHOM.” 
O, I do love thine eye of blue, 
Thus softly mild, thus mildly bright ; 
And yet I cannot bear to view, 
That frown which even hope doth blight. 
When first I gaz’d—O moment sweet ! 
Methought thy breast was meocy’s throne, 
Where faithful love would pity meet— 
That pity soothe this bosom lone. 
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I thought not then a heart so vile, 
Was e’er in breast so pure enshrin’d ; 
Nor could I think thy summer smile 
Did but conceal a wint*ry mind / 
1 could not think, much more believe, 
So fair a veil a soul could shroud, 
That knew not mis’ry to relieve, 
Or feel for age with sorrows bow’d, 


But thou art false; thy heart is cold, 
Yea, cold as Zembla’s frozen clime, 

Whose barren shores with ice enroll’d, 
Ne’er wak"d the soul to aught sublime. 


Yet I have lov’d—yes, lov’d too weil, 

And still would love, though hope has fled, 
But thy indiff’rence says farewell, 

And chills the tears that love would shed. 


And I have done ; for vain’s the strife, 
With tears to thaw thy frozen breast ; 
So fare thee well; but may thy life 
Be calm and bright, as mine’s unblest. 
LORENZO. 
EES 5 2S 
(SELECTED.) 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE CELL OF SOLITUDE. 


Dim as the fleeting visions of the night, 
A dark tower tott’ring clos’d the extended view ; 
Whilst round its spires, illum’d with feeble ight, 
The slitting bat and boding raven flew. 
Rent was the hanging arch, the domes o’erthrown, 
No tread was heard along the distant pile, 
Save when the troubled ghost with hollow moan, 
Strode siowly o’er the long resounded isle. 
One only cell withstood the waste of time— 
*Twas where a turret rear’d its moss-clad brow ; 
Gloer,, it stood, in falling pomp sublime, 
And show’d the mould’ring wrecks that frown’d 
below. 


Here on her hand her drooping head reclin’d, 
Wrapt in sweet musing sat the lonely power ; 
Pensive she sat and heard the howling wind 
Die, faintly murmuring round the ivy bower. 
In graceful ringlets fell her auburne hair, 
Black as the raven’s plumes her mantle flow’d ; 
No cupids round her fann’d the sullen air, 
Nor festive echo cheer’d her lone abode. 
But the wild harp that ‘the blast complains, 
Sooth’d with melodious plaint her raptur’d ear ; 
Deep, solemn, awful, roll’d the varying strain— 
Such strains as seraphinis with transports hear ! 


— 


SUBLIME THOUGHT, 
Said to be written by nearly an Idiot. 
Covuin we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was the whole earth of parchment made, 
Was ev’ry single stick a quill, 
And ev’ry man a scribe by trade ;— 
To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the oceangdry ; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky ! 


————————— SEE 


AMUSEMENT. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHNSON. 

Dr. Jounson, travelling in the north of Scot- 
land, could not see a house or tree in riding a great 
many miles, nothing but desolation and barren- 
ness every where presenting themselves to his 
view, till at last he cast his eyes on a crow, that 
was perched on the stump of an old tree, gnawing 
with great violence, and cawing for want of food ; 
which the dector observing, could not help crying 
out-—* caw, caw, caw, and be d——d! if you 
will stay ia such a country as this, when you have 
wings to fly away.”’ 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


A well chosen anecdote frequently reveals a 
character more happily than an te delinea- 


tion ; as a glance of lightning will sometimes dis- 
cover what had escaped us im a full light. A 








curious instance will enforce this observation. 
When Oliver Cromwell was with some select 
friends, enjoying a convivial hour, a confidentj~ 
servant entered and announced a body “ of 
elect.”” “ Tell them,” says Cromwell, in t}4 lan- 
guage of fanaticism, “ tell them we are/Seeking 
for the Lord.” “These fools think,””continues 
he, looking under the table, “ that-? aif seeking 
for the Lord, while [am only seeking for the 
cork-screw,” 





TOM WESTON. 

This comedian being in a strolling company in 
Sussex, when the success was even less than mod- 
erate, ran up a bill of three shillings with his land- 
lord, who sold rusty bacon. As things looked 
suspiciously, the hog-vender waited on the come- 
dian, and insisted upon his having his money im. 
mediately. “Make yourself easy, my honest 
fellow,” said Weston, “for, by the gods! I wil! 
pay you this night in some shape or other.”?  “ See 
you do, master Weston,” retorted the landlord, 
surlily, “dye hear, let it be as inuch in the shape 
of three shillings as possible.” 

ORIENTAL ANECDOTES, 

Some merchants went toa king and exhibited 
several horses; fue king liked them very auc’, 
and bought ti lie gave the merchants two 
lacks of rupees over and above the purchase, 
and told them to bring more horses from their ow 
country. The merchants took their leave, “Th 
king being one day exhilarated with wine, said to 
the visier, * make a list of all the blockheads in 
my dominions.” He represented that he had «i. 
ready done so, and had put his majesty at the 
head of them. The king asked, * why ?? He te- 

lied, * because you gave two lacks of rupees fur 
soasel to be brought by merchants for whom tw 
person is security; neither does any one know to 
what country they belong; and this is a sign ol 
stupidity.” The king said, * but if they should 
bring the horses, what is then to be done ?” He 
answered, “if they should bring them, I should 
then erage your majesty’s name from the list of 
blockheads, and put the mer hants’ in its stead.” 





A woman was walking, and a man looked at 
her, and followed her. The woman said, “ why 
do you follow me ?” he answered, “ because I have 
falleu in love w.th you.” ‘The woman said, “ why 
are you in love with me? my sister is much hand- 
somer than me—she is coming after m » and 
make love to her”? ‘The man turned back, aud 
saw a Woman with an ugly face! Being greatly 
me Gyo he went away to the first woman, and 
said, * why do you tell a story ?” The woman ans. 
wered, “ Neither did you speak the truth ; for, if 
you are in love with me, why did you go after 

ed. 


another woman ?” The man was confoun 








TO READENS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Friend who has kindly furnished us with a “ Trans- 
lation from the French Annales,” for our columns, wil! 
receive our thanks. 

The PoeticalsCommunications of “ Isaac,” “ AuseERt, 
“L. F,” and “@.” have been received, 
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